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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM’S 
FAMILY, THE CULVERWELLS. 
I 


HE origins of Sir Charles Wyndham 

(1837-1919), ithe actor, have always been 
obscure. His biographer, T, Edgar Pember- 
ton (1906), merely says he was born in Liver- 





pool. The books of reference are silent. 
Thus ‘ Burke,’ ‘‘ Debrett’’ and ‘ Who’s 
Who’ give him no father at all. Some 


stage-books get the length of calling him a 
** medical man practising in the metropolis.”’ 
Pascoe’s ‘ Dramatic List’ (1879 and 1880) 
call ‘‘ Wyndham ”’ a nom de theatre, with- 
out giving his family patronymic. Reid and 
Compton’s rather daring ‘ Dramatic Peer- 
age’ (1892) is also silent. ‘Who’s Who in 
the Theatre’ did not notice till 1922 (in 
one of my own tables) that his name was 
Culverwell, and then it gave his father’s 
Christian name wrongly as Robert James, the 
‘D. N. B.’ Supplement of 1927, following 
that cue for which I fear I was responsible. 

The Culverwell is correct. The fact that 
his father was a doctor is also correct; but 
his Christian name was Major Richard, and 
he was the brother of Robert James Culver- 
well. A query of my own in ‘N, and Q,,’ 
Feb. 19, 1921, was unanswered. I am now, 
however, able to piece together the story of the 
Culverwells fairly well. 

Robert James Culverwell, M.R.C.S., a 
most voluminous and loquacious writer, sup- 
plies some vague hints about the origins of 
the family in his rambling autobiography, 
‘The Life of Doctor Culverwell, written by 
himself, being curiosities of thirty-five years’ 
Medical Experience,’ published in 1852. Cul- 
verwell, I may say, is a name mostly found 
in Devon and Somerset, and R. J. Culver- 
well’s statement bears this out: 

Our father’s father was a man well to do in 
the world. He had but one son, whom he cher- 
ished and fondled and spoiled. In process of 
time he (the -_ grew up to be a man, following 
his paternal calling—a gentleman and a mer- 
chant. This scion of an old stock, for his 
grandfather had been a Common Council man 
and a Mayor in a town of Devonshire, aped and 
aimed at being his own master. At this time 
assize balls preceded Almack, and they were the 
hot-beds of romance and adventure. There 
chanced to be present at one of these merry- 





makings, a sweet-voiced, blue-eyed brunette 
rejoicing in the soubriquet of Mary Ann 
Young, ardent, and withal simple, and inno. 
cent, the young damsel, the Prov oud of a prac. 
tioner of red tape and parchment, melted, was 
wooed and won at first sight, and by a Terpsi. 
chorean votary of the occasion; a Spanish fan- 
dango introduced them to each other, and Sir 
Roger de Coverley was the climacteric dance of 
union between lovers of olden time. In a month 
they were married and within the shortest time 
allowed by law and nature, I, ego me ipsum, 
was born... 

Neither in this nor in any of his many 
books does Robent James Culverwell mention 
his brother Major Richard, the father of Sir 
Charles Wyndham. 

Sir Charles’s father was Major (that was 
his Christian name) Richard Culverwell, 
Richard was a favourite name among the 
Culverwells. For example, there was a Rich- 
ard Culverwell from Somerset, who took his 
B.A, at Oxford in 1601, at the age of itwenty- 
one, and who became rector of St. Margaret, 
Friday Street, London, in 1618. Then there 
was a master tailor named Richard Culver- 
well, for thirty years in Great Marylebone 
Street in the early years of last century, who 
apparently made a little fortune, for when 
he retired—first living at Kilburn and then 
in North Road, Clapham, from 1852 — he 
used to discount bills to the extent of £6,000 
a year. 

T. Edgar Pemberton, in his Life of Wynd 
ham, says that Wyndham’s father, whom he 
does not name, was a “‘ doctor and from the 
very first made up his mind that his son 
should follow the profession in which he had 
prospered.’’ All the books of reference fol- 
low suit. In the London Directory of 1852 
he appears simply as ‘‘ M. R. Culverwell,” 
living at 18, Arundel Street. But in the 
Directory for 1872 he is given as ‘‘ Major 
Richard Culverwell, M.D.,’’ and in his will 
(1882) he describes himself as ‘‘ doctor of 
medicine.’”’ I have, however, been unable to 
trace any medical degrees granted to him in 
this country. When he was living at 19, 
Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, in 1837, the 
directory describes him as ‘‘ watchmaker.” 
In 1839 he had moved to 45, Tithebarn 
Street, and had added “‘ victualler’’ to his 
watchmaking business. By 1843 he had left 
Liverpool, apparently going to London. 

In 1859 he was living at 3, Great Marl 
borough Street, with his son Charles. But 
he also owned a private hotel, the Clarendon, 
at 17 and 18, Arundel Street, while his 
brother, Samuel Henry Culverwell, owned 
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another private hotel at 21, Norfolk Street. 
Major Richard Culverwell also owned, in 
1862, Turkish baths at 19, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. He made over certain of his rights 
in the Arundel Street hotel to his son 
Charles in 1875. When he made his will 
his signature was witnessed by James Mor- 
timer, of the ‘‘ Figaro,” dated at 9, Spring- 
field Road, Abbey Road, London, on Aug. 12, 
1882, his personalty being £610 15s. He 
had at least one son and three daughters :— 

1. Charles Culverwell, better known as Sir 
Oharles Wyndham (1837-1919). 

2. Annie Culverwell: married James Mc- 
Crae, and became the mother of Duncan (d. 
1931) and Bruce (d. 1927) McCrae, both of 
them actors. 

3. Emma _ Culverwell, actress-manageress 
(d. 1917): married —— Hutchison, mer- 
chant, and was the mother of Mr. Percy 
Hutchison, actor-manager. 

4. Alice Culverwell: married Bronson 
Howard (1842-1909), the American dramatist, 
whose farce, ‘ Brighton,’ produced at the 
Court Theatre on May 25, 1874, brought 
great success to Wyndham. 

Charles Culverwell (Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham) was born at 19, Tithebarn Street, Liver- 
pool, on Mar. 23, 1837, and was baptized at 
St. Peter’s Church, Liverpool, on July 27, 
1837. The late Arthur Playfair once told 
me he had got some of his schooling in Play- 
fair’s school at St. Andrews, and he was 
also, I believe, in Germany. He received his 
medical education at King’s College, London, 
and in Dublin, becoming M.R.C.S. in 1857. 
He also held the L.M. (Licentiate in Mid- 
wifery), the L.S.A. (1859) and the M.D. 
(1859) of Giessen in Hesse-Darmstadt: his 
first wife, Emma Silberrad, whom he mar- 
ried on June 21, 1860, was the granddaughter 
of Baron Silberrad, Hesse Darmstadt. His 
first appearance in the Medical Directory is 
in 1859, when he was living at 3, Great Marl- 
borough Street. He appears in the Medical 
Directory at this address till 1870, but in 
1871 his address was given at 17, Arundel 
Street, his father’s hotel. His name disap- 
pears altogether from the Medical Directory 
after 1882. 

In 1860 he published a little magazine, 
Pastime for Leisure Moments, edited by C. 
Culverwell, M.D. (London, Ward and 
Lock): No. 1, January, 1860. The British 
Museum has the first six issues, each con- 
taining 24 pages and priced 2d. It contained 
a serial, ‘Clouds without Sunshine,’ by J. 
Greenwood. The magazine advertised “a 





new practical guide entitled ‘ Health, Hap- 
piness and Longevity,’ price 1s., to be had 
of the author, 3, Great Marlborough Street.”’ 
No. 4 of the magazine advertised ‘ The Home 
Physician ’ as about to be published, Apr. 10, 
1860: it is not in the British Museum. An 
advertisement in the Era of Jan. 4, 1863, 
runs :— 

_Dr. Culverwell, M.R.C.S., L.M., L.S.A., 3, 
Great Marlborough Street, W., can be consulted 
upon all cases of nervous debility, involuntary 
blushing, palpitation, loss of memory, incapa- 
city, spermatorrhoea, sterility, cauterisation 
and galvanism. Just published, 1s., by post 13 
stamps: 18 sealed—‘* Marriage, its obligations, 
happiness and disappointments. Mann, Corn- 
hill, or Author, as above.” 

On Feb. 8, 1862, Charles Culverwell made 
his first professional appearance as an actor 
in ‘Carnation of Carnation Cottage,’ but 
he had done much amateur acting before 
this. His uncle, Dr. Robert Culverwell, was 
a great believer in the theatre, and in his 
book, ‘The Laws of Life’ (1847) he says 
(p. 258) :— 

At the theatres we behold a second world: we 
are saved the trouble of novel, historical and 
romantic reading. Theatrical entertainments 
are the cheapest of any ... Theatres in this 
country unfortunately accommodate the man- 
agement too much to the inclination of the 
public instead of leading them. 

Either at the end of 1862 or the beginning 
of 1863, he went to America, where his uncle, 
Dr. Robert Culverwell, seems to have had a 
connection, and where his books were sold. 
He took part as a surgeon in the Civil War. 
In 1865 he returned to England, and from 
this date onwards he devoted himself to act- 
ing. That side of his career is beyond the 
scope of the present article. But it may be 
said that Henry Herman, the dramatist, in 
his ‘ Between the Whiffs’ (p. 31) notes that 
when James Albery’s ‘ Married’ was pro- 
duced at the Royalty in November, 1873, the 
part of the French waiter was so well done 
that everyone wanted to know who the actor 
‘“ Mr. Crabbe’’ was. Eventually, says Her- 
man, ‘‘ the cat was let out of the bag. Wynd- 
ham had simply engaged a French waiter 
from his father’s hotel in Arundel Street.’’ 

By his first wife Sir Charles left a son, 
Howard Wyndham, now in partnership with 
Mr. Bronson Albery, theatrical manager, 
and a daughter, Minnie Blanche, who mar- 
ried in 1885 George Spencer Bower, K.C. 
(1854-1928), who had a brilliant career at 
Oxford and at the Bar. Sir Charles had no 
issue by his second wife, Miss Mary Moore, 
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whom he married in 1916, and who died in 
1930, leaving issue by her first husband, 
James Albery (1838-89), the dramatist, Mr. 
Irving Albery, M.P., and Mr. Bronson 
Albery, theatrical manager. 


II 


Wyndham’s uncle was Dr. Robert James 
Culverwell, M.R.C.S. (1802-1852). I do not 
know where or exactly when he was born, 
but in his first book, ‘A Practical treatise 
on bathing’ (1829), he says he attended the 
lectures of Richard Clement Headington (d. 
1851), surgeon at the London Hospital (from 
1797), lecturer on anatomy and surgery, and 
President of the College of Physicians, 
1830-31, and he dedicates that volume to him 
(from Islington), Again, in another of his 
books, published in 1847, he describes himself 
on the title-page as ‘‘ formerly student at the 
Hotel Dieu and Hospital St. Louis, Paris.’’ 
What is certain is that Robert James Cul- 
verwell became a licentiate of Apothecaries 
Hall (L.S.A.) in 1842: member of the 
College of Surgeons (M.R.C.S.) in 1827, and 
M.D. of Giessen in 1841. He seems to have 
started practice at Islington, where he was 
living in the year 1827. In the 1840 book 
advertising his baths at Founder’s Court, 
Lothbury, he describes himself as ‘‘ formerly 
medical practitioner at Islington,” and 
states :— 


Dr. Culverwell, having many years relin- 
quished general practice. continues to devote 
his attention exclusively to the treatment of 
those disorders that form the subject of his 
general works. 


A ‘‘ Prospectus of the Bathing Process at 
5 New Broad Street, City, advertised in the 
‘Guide to Health and Long Life’ (1852),”’ 
states (p. 510-311) that Culverwell had been 
there for twenty years. In 1842 he was living 
at 21 Arundel Street, Strand, with consult- 
ing rooms at 5 New Broad Street. In 1847 
he went to 10 Argyll Place, Regent Street, 
next door to the Great Marlborough Street 
Police Office, where he established his lavishly 
advertised baths. On the back cover of his 
Life, published in 1852, the terms of the 
baths are given:—single warm bath for 
gentlemen only 1s.: annual subscription 


£2 2s.: vapour bath, 3s. 6d.: sulphur fumi- | 


gation bath 5s.: the sultan’s bath, 5s. He 
also stated that portable warm baths with 
hot linen could be sent at a moment’s notice. 
The baths were constructed in various sizes of 





copper, beautifully japanned. ‘They ran on 
wheels, 

thereby facilitating their removal from one 
room to another, obviating the noise and megs 
of filling and emptying them in a sick room. The 
hot water is sent in cans, by which all slopping 
on passages and staircases is avoided. The linen 
is likewise sent and preserved quite hot, in an 
especial apparatus for the purpose. Horses, 
vans and respectable attendants are in constant 
readiness to meet any demand. 


He also had a museum at his baths with 
1,000 specimens. Dr. Culverwell notes in his 
‘ Life’ that he did up the Argyll Place Baths 
at a cost of £1,000. 


Culverwell produced a large number of 
popular medical books and pamphlets. The 
British Museum contains several of them, 
and there are others in the Surgeon General’s 
Library at Washington, with American im- 
prints. His books were as follows: 


1829—‘ A Practical treatise on bathing with 
observation on cold, warm, shampooing, 
vapour, sulphur, Harrowgate [sic] and other 
baths, and an explanatory statement of the 
various diseases in which Km? may be bene. 
ficially employed.’ By R. J. Culverwell. (Lon- 
don: published by the author, Founder’s Hall 
Court, Lothbury, 1829: 8vo: pp. xvi+248. 
Dedicated to R. C. Headington, surgeon at the 
London Hospital and lecturer on anatomy and 


surgery. The preface is dated Islington, 
August, 1829.) 
1833—‘ Indigestion, its causes, consequences 


and treatment, with copious observations on 
dietetics.’ By R. J. Culverwell, surgeon, mem- 
ber of the Royal College, etc. (London: pub- 
lished by and for the author at his residence, 
Founder’s Court, Lothbury, 1833; vix: 12mo: 
pp. 106.) 


1834—‘ On consumption, coughs, colds, asthma 
and other diseases of the chest, their remedial 
and avertive treatment, addressed in popular 
language to non-medical readers, with copious 
observations on the diet and regimen necessary 
for invalids. Alsc an appendix containing up- 
wards of two hundred formulae of the latest 
and most approved remedies, many valuable 
domestic recipes and full directions for the 
practice of inhalation. By R. J. Culverwell, 
member of the London Royal College of Sur- 
geons, etc. (London: published by and for the 
author at his residence, Founder’s Court, Loth- 
bury, 1834: 12mo: pp. x4+287+[1]: preface 
dated Lothbury, April, 1834.) 

A new edition of this pamphlet, headed: 
‘Domestic handbook for invalids,’ appeared in 
1842-3, published by and for the author at 21, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 


1838—‘ Hints on bathing. containing a brief 
exposition of the medical efficacy and salubrity 
of the warm, vapour, shampooing, sulphur au 
shower baths, ag 3 14 pp.: 8vo: (London, 
1838). (Surg. Gen. Catalogue, which also con- 
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tains a pamphlet ‘On Bathing’: pp. 47: Lon- 
don, 1842). : 

1840?—‘ Culverwell’s Bathing Rooms, Foun- 
der’s Court, Lothbury, back of the Bank, and 
at 23 New Broad Street, Piccadilly.’ (London, 
1840? 12mo: pp. 96). This pamphlet began— 
“A few practical observations on warm vapour, 
shampooing, sulphur, fumigating and medi- 
eated bathing.”” By R. J. Culverwell, M.D., 
formerly medical practitioner at Islington. 

1841—‘ The Confessional, an analysis of the 
courses and cure of melancholy, nervousness 
fetc.].’ (London: 8vo. 2nd edition; enlarged : 
77 pp. Not in the B.M., but in the Surgeon 
General’s Catalogue.) 

1846—‘ Professional records. The institutes 
of marriage, its intent, obligations and physical 
and constitutional disqualifications anatomic- 
ally, physiologicaliy and medically considered.’ 
(New York, 1846: 12mo. pp. 300: 4 pl.) (Sur- 
geon General’s Catalogue.) 

1847?—‘ Hydropathy, or the cold water cure, 
for and against.’ By R. J. Culverwell, 1s. 
Advertised in ‘The Laws of Life’ (1847) as 
“just published.” 

1847—‘ The Laws of life, health and happiness, 
rendered clear to the bumblest intelligence. 
How to be happy. An admonitory essay for 
general family perusal on régime, exercise and 
mental government.’ By Robert James Culver- 
well (London, 1847: 16mo: pp. iv 300+16 of 
advertisements ot Culverwell’s books. Pp. 1— 
201 are set the full breadth of the page. Pp. 
202—300 are in double columns and deal with 
agreat variety of subjects such as horse-riding, 
travelling, sleeping and theatre-going. The 
sixteen pages of advertisements are prefaced by 
this statement—‘‘ The following publications 
by Dr. Culverwell constitute a perfect practical 
cyclopedia of the subjects to which they sever- 
ally relate. They are printed in small minia- 
ture pocket size, clear type, containing 300 

ages and are neatly bound. They cost a shil- 
ing each.” Among the books so advertised are 
the following :— : 

‘On single and married life, or the institu- 
tion of marriage, to which is added Callipaedia, 
or the art of having and rearing beautiful 
children.’ Still another is entitled ‘ Porneio- 
pathology,’ 11th edition, with 100 beautifully 
executed engravings. There is one on ‘ Chas- 
tity and its infringements,’ with 72 engravings. 

188—‘ The Art of longevity and health, or 
how to live 100 years, in other words, how to 
attain a good and reasonable old age, a few 
matter of fact considerations relating to eating, 
drinking, sleeping, air, rest, exercise and occu- 

ation, pointing out in the language of daily 
ife the surest means to obtain health, happi- 
uD and contentment.’ By R. J. Culverwell, 


D.... (London; published by and for the | 


author and to be had at his residence: 1848: 
8vo.: pp. 48: price 2d.) 

_ 1848—‘ Guide to health and long life to which 
is added a popular exposition of Liehig’s theory 
of life, health and disease.” (New York; 1848: 
8vo. The pamphlet was reissued in New York 


















































at Giessen, from which Culverwell got his M.D. 
1849—‘ Diseases of winter: on consumptive 
coughs.’ (New York: pp. 91). (Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Catalogue). 

1849?—* The Physiology of the passions, or the 

philosophy of loving pos. fete loved.’ (Adver- 
tised as ‘“‘to be published” on Jan. 1, 1849: 
price 2d.) 
1849—‘ Porneio-pathology. A popular treatise 
on venereal and other diseases of the male and 
female genital system.’ (New York, 1849: 20th 
edition: 215 pp.; 12mo). Surgeon General’s 
Catalogue.) 

1850—‘‘ Leisure Moments. ‘Few words to 
fair faith ’—Shakespeare. A monthly serial of 
popular domestic, recreative, philosophical and 
hygienic literature.” Edited by Robert James 
Culverwell, M.D. (London; published by and 
for the author, 10 Argyll Place, Regent Street, 
1852.) The first number appeared in April, 
1850, pp. 24, price 14d. No. 31 appeared in Nov- 
ember, 1852. The British Museum set wants 
seven issues. On the cover Culverwell says :— 
“This little miscellany emanates from the 
spare time of the editor, a fully qualified medi- 
cal man of nearly thirty years’ standing in his 
profession, and on whom from the accident of 
his position and the peculiarity of his pursuits 
(confining his attention, like Diogenes in his 
tub, to those who come to see him) possesses 
perhaps the unequalled advantage of studying 
his country in all its phases.” The magazine 
is full of travel articles, including a trip to 
the Rhine: with visits te Coblenz, Ems, Wies- 
baden, Frankfurt, and Baden Baden. 

1851—‘ The Bladder, urethra and_ rectum, 
their diseases and treatment, comprising espec- 
ially morbid secretions, stricture and irrita- 
bility of the urethra: disorders of the urine: 
affections of the bladder, haemorrhoids, fistula, 
constipation and all other complaints incident 
to the bowels and the rectum.’ By Robert 
James Culverwell ... (London, published for 
and by the author... 1851: 8vo: pp. 21042 
adv. 4 cover; price 1s.) 

1852—-‘ Guide to health and long life, a popu- 
lar and companionable treatise of how to co 
what to eat, drink and avoid: what exercise to 
take—how to control and regulate passions and 
appetites, and on the general conduct of life, 
whereby health may be secured and a happy 
and comfortable old age attained, that at last 
when our career is concluded we may ‘ Like 

ripe fruit drop Into our mother’s lap, or be 
with leaves Gather’d, not harshly pluck’d.’— 
Milton. To which is added a popular exposi- 
tion of Liebig’s theory of life, health and dis- 
ease, addressed chiefly to the young, with num- 
erous cases, [etc.].’. By Robert James Culver- 
well, M.D.... (London: published at 10 
Argyll Place and sold by Messrs. Sherwood and 
Co., 23 Paternoster Row, and all booksellers: 
1852: 32mo: pp. iv+318: adv. 304—318.) 

1852—‘ The T.ife of Doctor Culverwell, writ- 
ten hv himself, being curiosities of thirty-five 
vears’ merical experience. embodied in the hio- 
graphy of the author.’ with woodcut portrait 
‘from a photogranh by Mayall’. Motto from 
Shakespeare. (London: published by and for the 





in 1850, and also Cincinnati, N.D.). Liebeg was 






author, 10 Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 
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sold of all booksellers, price 1s.: 8vo: iv+120: 
in double column+green cover.) 

1852?—‘ On Single and married life. ‘‘ To be 
or not to be? that is the question.”’ By R. J. 
Culverwell, M.D. (1841) M.R.C.S. (1827), L.A.C. 
(1824): 25 years medical and forensic reference 
in these matters ... Published by Sherwood, 
Paternoster Row: or by post from the author, 
10 Argyll Place. At home daily, 10 till 5: even- 
ing 7 to 9. (Advertisement in the Era.) 

1855—‘ Fragments from the mountains, 
we oe up in a holiday visit to the Lakes of 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales.’ By a 
Lover of Fresh Air and a Country Ramble, 
presented to similar devotees or persons seek- 
ing recreation and health, by Robert James 
Culverwell, M.D. (London: published for the 


author, 10 Argyll Place, 1855. 8vo: vol. i: pp. 
72 vol. ii: pp. 64: price one shilling). This 


journey was undertaken in the autumn of 1847, 

ecause the presence of cholera on the continent 
stopped a tour through Belgium and the Rhine. 
The first volume deals with the lakes of Cum- 
berland, the Highlands of Scotland, including 
the Trossachs, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, 
with a visit to Edinburgh and North Wales. 
The second describes Killarney and Dublin. 
There is a good deal of verse in the volumes, 
presumably by Culverwell himself. 

In Leisure Moments (1850), thirteen 
pamphlets are advertised at a shilling each. 
They were probably printed from his larger 
works. Culverwell, at the very end of his 
little book, ‘ The Laws of Life’ (1847), wrote 
in italics :— 

I have now to add that, without arrogating 
to myself superior skill, great philanthrophy, 
or more professional wisdom than my neigh- 
bours, I hold myself in purity of purpose, 
rational intelligence and indefatigable applica- 
tion, second to none. 

Robert James Culverwell made his will, a 
lengthy document, on Dec. 7, 1852, and it 
was proved on Sept. 9, 1853. His executors 
were his brother, Samuel Henry Culverwell, 
who kept a hotel at 1922 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, and his sister-in-law, Elizabeth 
Mansell, spinster. He died at Argyll Place, 
December, 1852, aged fifty. 

He married Anne Eliza Mansell, who died 
at Argyll Place, Nov. 28, 1863, and had four 
daughters, to whom he left £2,000 each :— 

Anne Eliza Culverwell, married, before her 
father died, Charles Jones, wax chandler, 
Islington. He may have been the Charles Jones 
who was the proprietor of the Argyll Place 
establishment in 1872. 

Harriet Muriel Culverwell, who married, be- 
fore her father died, Henry Heather Bigg. In 
1855 he published through John Churchill a little 
book, ‘On Artificial limbs, their construction 
and application,’ describing himself as “ ana- 
tomical, surgical and orthopaedic mechanician 
to the Government Hospitals of Chelsea and 
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Greenwich, the Admiralty, East India Com. 
pany, Board of Ordnance, St. George’s Hospi- 
tal, Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, University, King’s 
College, Royal Free Hospital.” The preface is 
dated from 29 Leicester Square, his business 
address. He lived first at 15 Weymouth Street 
and then at 56 Wimpole Street. He had five 
children, including a daughter Edith, 


Lady Bland Sutton, and a son :— aru 
Henry Robert Heather Bigg, F.R.CS, 
(1853-1911), L.R.C.P. Edin. 1844: L.R.CS, 


Edin. 1884: studied at University College, 
London: Gold Medallist in comparative ana- 
tomy, 1874. He was an associate of the Insti. 
tute of Civil Engineers, Surgeon, 16th Militia 
R.C. (London Irish Rifles) and author of 
parts of the third edition of ‘ Orthopraxy, a 
manual of Mechanical treatment.’ 

Georgina Culverwell: married after her 
father’s death James Westran Sherman, who 
was in the Purveyors’ Department of the army 
and served in the Crimea, retiring on half-pay 
in February, 1861, as one of the Deputy Pur- 
veyors. They had two children. 

Fanny Mary Elizabeth Culverwell succeeded 
her mother as proprietor of the baths. On 
Sept. 3, 1877, when her address was 56 Wimpole 
Street, where her brother-in-law, Henry 
Heather Bigg, lived, she changed her name by 
deed poll to Leeson. She died unmarried. 

Samuel Henry Culverwell, the third of the 
Culverwell brothers, who kept at least from 
1844 a hotel at 21 Norfolk Street, died on 
July 5, 1874. He made his will in 1868, 
making his nephew, Charles Culverwell, and 
his nephew-in-law, Henry Heather Bigg, his 
executors. He added codicils, making his 
mark (probably from illness) in doing so, in 
July, 1871, and March, 1872, and left under 
£9,000. He married about 1824 Eliza Good- 
ridge, who was alive in 1868, but predeceased 
him and apparently had no issue. 

I may add that the British Museum con- 
tains a little pamphlet entitled :— 

Magnetic Hydropathy, a treatise upon the 
beneficial effects of magnetic hydropathy in the 
cure or alleviation of nerves, paralytic and 
other painful diseases. By Culverwell and Co. 
(Sydney: 1883: price 6d.: 8vo: pp. 38+cover.) 

Mr. W. H. Ifould, the principal librarian 
of the Public Library of New South Wales, 
tells me he can find no trace of any such firm 
in Sydney. He wonders whether the pamph- 
let was printed (in Pitt Street, Sydney) for 
Culverwell and Company, or whether it was 
just a reprint of a Culverwell pamphlet. 

It has not been easy to piece these notes 
together, and they still leave much to be ex- 
plained, especially the early history of the 
three Culverwell brothers after they migrated, 
as they apparently did, from Devonshire. 
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SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 
(See clxvii. 563, 400, 438; ante pp. 5, 42, 
74, 111, 151, 182, 219, 255). 


Mabe, St. Mabe. Feb. 18, 1858. 


This Church is seated on high ground and 
rather difficult of access; it 1s quite lonely 
and away from houses and the Churchyard 
commands a striking view over wild uneven 
ground, varied with heath and furze and 
blocks of granite with sea in the distance. 

It is a Jarge Church of the Cornish type 
with some remarkable features but in most 
disgraceful state of neglect and unsoundness. 
The plan has Nave and Chancel with both 
N. & 8. Aisles, the Nave and Chancel, as 
usual undivided, and each aisle under separ- 
ate low-pitched roof, a West Tower and S. 
porch. It differs from many neighbouring 
Uhurches in having both aisles and no 
Transept. The whole is Perpenr. The 
Tower is a fine one of granite having no but- 
tresses but a swelling base and divided by 2 
string courses. The parapet is embattled and 
at each angle is a square turret & pinnacles 
of somewhat unusual character, the pinnacles 
crocketed, and at each angle of the square 
turret is a shaft with smaller pinnacles. The 
belfry windows are of 3 lights. On the W. 
side is a 4-light window half closed, below 
which is a doorway with label and good 
mouldings. One contains vine-foliage and 
immediaitely under the label is an odd orna- 
mental course of square flowers coming to a 
sharp point in the centre. The South porch 
has stone seats; its outer doorway is very 
remarkable the arch wholly of granite and 
nearly semi-circular, facing the interior the 
arch is ornamented with rude sculptured 
fleur-de-lys. Externally the Arch is orna- 
mented with a continued rope-moulding ; 
within the porch the doorway is pointed, and 
has also odd ornamental mouldings, a spiral 
longitudinal member between hollow mould- 
ings of twining foliage. The spandrels also 
contain foliage intermixed in one case with 
a wheel, in the other with I.H.C. Near the 
interior doorway is a stoup. 

The Chancel extends a little beyond the 
aisles, the roofs are low and of cradle con- 
struction. The East window of the Chancel 
is of 3 lights while those at the E, of each 
aisle have 4 and are subarcuated. Most of 
the other windows are of 3 lights. The 


Priest’s door, S. of the Chancel, has a semi- ' 





circular arch. Below the South windows & 
continued along the porch is a good string 
course. Some windows on the N. are very 
small and of 2 lights. The arcades are low 
each consisting of 6 small pointed arches on 
octagonal pillars with clumsy overhanging 
capitals of quasi-cushion form and all of 
granite. There are flowered ribs in the S. 
aisle, and cornice of rather more ornamental 
character in part of the S. aisle. On the N. 
of the Altar is an arched recess. The Font 
has an octagonal bowl panneled, but much 
mutilated. The interior presents an appear- 
ance of sad neglect, has wretched ugly pews. 
The North side is greatly owt of repair, and 
the wall is strengthened by large ugly but- 
tresses outside and wooden beams within. 

In the Churchyard near the W.. side 
is an upright stone. 

The rope ornament is not found in 
Perpendr. work, save in the granite districts 
of Cornwall. 


Sr. Mapyn. 2 Feby., 1854. 


\ large Cornish Church far less graceful 
in its proportion than St. Kewe, and very dif- 


| ferent in situation, its tall bell-tower being on 





an eminence. Here there are 3 equal aisles, 
long and Jow with no distinction of Chancel. 
The Roofs coved with ribs and bosses. The 
3 Kast windows of 4 lights, tthe others of 3 
and set closely. The arcades consist each of 
7 flattened arches neither lofty nor graceful, 
but all of granite, the piers like those at St. 
Kew, the capitals squared and sculptured, 
the bases also square. The Tower arch is very 
plain. 8. of the Altar is a plain piscina, 
with projecting ledge. The Pulpit a new one 
of stone. The Font is early, the bowl square, 
panneled with plain pointed arches, and with 
some starry ornament on a round stem, sur- 
rounded by 4 legs. The East window has 
some stained glass newly inserted. The N. 
door is labeled. On the N. is a square projec- 
tion corresponding with the rood-loft’s place. 
The S. porch has the outer door labeled and 
with ornamented spandrels. The material is 
chiefly moor stone, intermixed with granite. 
The Tower is tall (75 feet high) embattled, 
with 4 square pinnacles, of 3 stages in height, 
the belfry window of 3 lights, at the N.E. an 
octagonal turret. There is a West door and no 
buttresses, and the faces of the Tower present 
much of base wall. At the angles of the 2 
upper stages are grotesque head corbels. The 
Eastern gables have crosses. 


{Salmon, p. 171.] 
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Mapron. St. Maddem. 16 Feb., 1858. 


A large Church having 3 equal Aisles, a 
Western Tower and South porch all Perpen- 
dicular, except the sedile and piscina near 
the East end. The arcade on each side has 6 
pointed arches, the piers have each 4 shafts 
arranged in the usual manner, but having 
some slight variations. The 2 western piers 
on the N. have vine-leaves and grapes on the 


capitals, carried round the pier in one 
general band, all the northern having 


the connecting band on the capital, but none 
on the S. The capitals on that side are all 
octagonal. The northern responds have also 
shafts with foliage capitals. he roofs are of 
the accustomed cradle form, with ribs and 
bosses. The windows mostly of 3 lights, but 
at the E. of the N. aisle there are 4, and in 
the S. aisle 5 lights, some have been muti- 
lated. There is no distinction of the Chancel, 
but part of the base of the screen may be 
seen. In the space eastward of the 8. arcade 
are a single E.E. sedile on columns having 
capitals and bases and a piscina of the same 
character trefoiled. ‘The altar window has 
ugly stained glass. On the S. side of the 
Nave is one with better glass in memory 
Major Robyn executed by Marquis, of Paris. 
In the S. aisle is a bit of screenwork and near 
its E. end a Perpendr. piscina. Near the E. 
of the N. aisle is a small recess in the wall. 


[Salmon, p. 172]. 


St. Macra. 29 May, 1852. 

A late perp’ Church with 3 equal low 
Aisles and no distinct Chancel, N. & S. Tran- 
septal Chapels, S. Porch, & West Tower. 
The whole is of poor and ordinary character, 
as well as badly modernised, except the 
Tower which is a fair specimen of the local 
type and derives importance from its grand 
and elevated site. It is of 3 stages, embatitled 
and with 4 large octagonal pinnacles at the 
Angles, which are panneled and _ crocketed 
like those of St. Andrew, Plymouth. The 
buttresses are graduated and pedimental, 
with pinnacles rising from the points at the 
level of the Belfry window. They are re- 
moved from the Angles, and in the Belfry 
story a crocketed pinnacle is placed in the 
angle. The W. door is labelled with a Tudor 
arch and moulding, over it is a mutilated 
window, and in the stage above a granite 
niche of ogee form with finial and pinnacles. 
The belfry windows are of 3 lights. The 
Tower arch to the Church is pointed & 
moulded. The walls are partly of red stone 
partly of granite. The interior is gloomy 


MAKER. 








and displeasing. There are 5 small low Tudor 
arches in each arcade with much-stilted P, 
piers with 4 shafts & alternate hollows, 
The arcades are of granite. The N. Aisle is 
narrower than the Southern. The roof is 
coved and of common local kind, with 
moulded ribs and bosses. The Kastern last 
bay has ornamental cornice. One capital on 
the South arcade projects curiously. A small] 
door opens on both sides of the Sacrarium in 
the Eastern bay. The N. Transeptal Chapel 
appears to have been modernised. The 
Southern also, but opens by a plain ugly 
arch. The EK. window & some others are 
plain P. of 3 lights, others, especially on the 
N. are marked and modernised. The E. win- 
dow contains new stained glass not very re 
markable. The Font is a very fine one of 
early character & Cornish type, not unlike 
that at Bodmin. The bowl is a circular cup 
on a cylinder surrounded by 4 detached 
shafits, which have had capitals on a level 
with the top of the bowl & diagonal bases, 
as is also that of the cylindrical stem. The 
bow] is charged with rude foliage & the whole 
is raised on 2 large steps. The Church is 
crowded with pues and galleries. The S. 
porch is plain. The view from the elevated 
church-yard over Cawsand Bay is enchanting. 
{[Salmon, p. 173]. 


Manaccan. St. Antoninus. Feb. 17, 1858. 


This Church has some interest from the 
early features it possesses, but it has ugly 
low roofs and consists of Nave and Chancel 
in one and co-extensive N. aisle, S. Transept, 
W. Tower and S. porch. The outer door 
of the Porch is a curious late Norman one 
with 3 orders of shafts and mouldings. In 
the Chancel are lancets on the S. side, one 
of which is trefoil-headed. The E. window 
is a triplet as also the window of the S. Trt. 
In the Chancel is a rude piscina and shelf 

There is therefore more than ordinary 
remaining E.E. work. The Nave and Chan- 
cel are not in a straight line there being 
much inclination in the Chancel and the 
Nave is wider than the Chancel. The arcade 
is of low obtuse arches with piers of clus 
tered shafts wholly of granite. The Tower 
arch of similar character. The windows 
are plain Perpendr. some square-headed and 
many mutilated. The Font is of granite m 
form of cup. The Tower has no buttresses 
and the common swelling base, a battlement 
and 4 plain pinnacles of Perpendr., ordin- 
ary character. The Church is much out of 
repair and wretchedly fitted up. 
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The 2 outer orders of moulding in this 
doorway are rather uncommon the ornament 
resembling a succession of bricks set in a 
row on their edges. See Blight’s ‘W. Corn- 
wall Churches,” p. 26. The Transept and 
Chancel are Early English. The East win- 
dow of the Transept is a single lancet. 

There is a trace of a stone bench in the 
Chancel and 6 stone corbels on the N. over 
the windows within the Chancel, sculptured 
with crosses quatrefoils, etc. 

The Entrance to the Tower is direct from 
the interior of the Nave. Piscina of E.E. 
character. 

{Salmon, p. 174]. 


Mawcan IN MeNeEaGE. 17 Feb., 1858. 


A large Cornish Church with the usual | 


features and low-pitched roof. The plan 
comprises a body with N. Aisle, a South 
Transeptal Chapel, a small shallow North 
Chapel, a Western Tower and South Porch. 
The Aisle is continued nearly to the East 
end, the arcade is of 7 bays with low small 
arches and piers of the common form of 4 
clustered shafts with octagonal capitals. The 
Chancel is wholly undivided from the Nave. 
The South Transept is large and awkwardly 
tacked on, opening to the Nave without an 
arch (which perhaps may have been re- 
moved), but there is a granite pillar east- 
ward of which is a hagioscope into the Chan- 
cel of large size and having a clumsy ill- 
formed arch. In this Transept is a Decd., 
window of 3 lights. There are also two monu- 
mental effigies of a Knight cross-legged in 
chain armour, bearing a shield with arms 
(Bendy) and a lady in a wimple. The 
North aisle has a coved roof with ribs and 
bosses and a good cornice with figures. The 
small Chapel on the N. opens by a con- 
tinuous pointed arch and has also a coved 
roof. It belongs to the Vyvyans of Tre- 
lowan whose monuments it contains. The 
windows of the North aisle are mostly of 
three lights, Perpendr., and without tracery. 
At the E. is one of 5 lights with small 
spaces for tracery above the lights. At the 
W. one.of 4 lights. The Tower arch is wide 
with good mouldings on corbels which have 
on the capitals angels bearing shields. The 
key-stone also is curious. The Chancel has 
a Decd. east window of 3 lights not very good. 

The Font has a granite bowl of octagonal 
form, upon a swelling octagonal base on the 
W. side of which 2 curved shafts are set of 
very curious appearance and design. The 
Tower is of granite & Perpendr., without 
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buttresses, has an embattled parapet and 
spreading base. There are 4 good square 
crocketed pinnacles, belfry windows of 3 
lights, West window of 3 lights over which is 
a niche with small image. The West door- 
way has a pretty foliaged moulding. The 
masonry of the external walls is coarse. 
See Blight, p. 47. 

The roofs are of the usual cradle form. 
Some of the shafts have capitals of foliage 


and other sculpture. There is a curious 
hagioscope at the angle of the Transept and 


Mawgan. 


| Chancel as at Cury, but rather superior in 


| detail. 


The octagonal shafts supporting the 


| small arches are peculiar and there is the 





figure of an angel bearing a shield over the 
capital of one. There is a 3-foil-headed win- 
dow in the slope cutting off the angle now 
blocked by a Vestry. In the S. tnt., beneath 
the window is a large mural arch with shafts 
and capitals and with 2 effigies, a Crusader 
and his Lady, said to be Sir Oliver Car- 
minard and his Lady, temp. Richard 2. The 
Arms of Carminard appear on the shield. 
The Tower is a fine one, the pinnacles are 
formed by clustered shafts with crockets and 
finials, resting on corbels in form of angels. 
Near the N. window are heraldic shields. 
The doorway has in the jamb moulding very 
elegant foliage springing from the heads of 
a King and Queen. 

[Salmon, p. 179]. 

T. Cann HUGHEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


(To be continued). 


NEW WORDS.—The following have been 
IN observed lately : 

Anthologician. [‘‘ So-and-so is an]... 
unthorough anthologician.’’ (See Daily 
Express, 11 Apr., 1935, p. 8). This is a fresh 
variant for ‘ anthologist.’’ 

Boondoggle. A kind of lanyard, made of 
plaited leather, sometimes of varied colours. 
(See Daily Express, 12 Apr., 1935, p. 8). 
This queer name may partly derive from the 
dialect word ‘‘ boon,’’ as applied to the flex- 
ible stalk of flax or hemp. 

Barkter. Sounds made by a barking dog. 
““T am only a dog about town... My only 
excuse for publicly bursting into barkter is 
the hard lot of several [dog] friends who are 
being left at home during the Easter holi- 
days.”” (See Morning Post, 13 Apr., 1935, 
p 10). 








Wm. JaGGarp. 
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, ‘ 
Readers’ Queries. 
WATSON’S ‘EARLS OF WARREN AND 

SURREY.’—The one-volume first edi- 
tion, pp. vi. 428, entitled ‘ The History of 
the Ancient Earls of Warren and Surrey and 
their Descendants to the Present Time,’ and 
printed at Warrington by William Eyres in 
1776 (Herald and Geneal., vii. 196) for the 
purpose of circulation among antiquaries for 
corrections, suggestions and additions (ibid., 
197-9) is said to have been limited to six 
copies (ibid., 196-7; 200 note 1); the MS. 
was ready for the press in 1775 (ibid., 196). 
The two-volumed last and definite edition 


with the first two words of the title altered | 


to ‘Memoirs’ was the third, and it was 
printed at the same press and dated 1782 (for 
details of pagination see Hawkes, ‘ Lancs. 
Printed Books,’ 1925, no. 914), though many 
of the plates are dated in 1785 (Her. and 
Gen., vii. 208; 210 note 1) long after Wat- 
son’s death in 1783 (ibid., 195, 208); it is 


said to have numbered 250 copies (ibid. 210) | 


and the statement that there were only fifteen 
is obviously incorrect (ibid., 210, note 3; 200 
note 1), for John Gough Nichols in 1871 
located no fewer than twenty-one copies (ibid. 
210-2), and others would probably be trace- 
able now. 

What was the title of the two-volume second 
edition printed in 1779 (ibid., 200) for the 
same purpose as the first (ibid., 200-7) and 


said to have 294 and 233 pages of text (ibid., | 
Was it, as seems probable, printed by | 


207) ? 
William Eyres (Mr. Hawkes does not men- 
tion it) and how many copies were struck off ? 
The only other eighteenth-century printer at 
Warrington, William Ashton (Hawkes, op. 
cit., p. xxii.; nos. 886-90, 901, 908, 968; 
‘Local Glean. Lancs. and Ches.,’ ed. Ear- 
waker, i., no. 469; Goss, ‘London Direc- 
tories,’ 62), does not appear till 1780 and 
1781. The evidence for a tradition that it 
consisted of fifteen copies (Her. and Gen., 
vii. 200; Earwaker, ‘ Kast Ches.,’ i. 399) ap- 
pears to me weak. When Thomas Barritt, 
the Manchester saddler and  antiquary 
(‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iv., 186) visited Watson 
at the Rectory-house of Stockport (‘ Palatine 
Note-bk.,’ i. 24) in June, 1780, he inspected 
in the library a two-volume copy of the book, 
of which he stated ‘“‘ five or six ’’ copies had 
been printed at Warrington but not for sale 
(ibid., 25), clearly this second edition of 
1779; the plates had been engraved in London 
and the work bound there in the Palace by 


| the Queen’s book-binder under the author's 
| inspection (loc. cit.). A short time before, 
on 30 May, 1780, Watson showed the book 
in London to John Charles Brook, Somerset 
Herald, who wrote the same day to Richard 
Gough that there had been ‘‘ about a dozen 
copies printed to distribute about among the 
genealogical literati, that they may make 
notes on it, and then it is to be reprinted, 
a third time’’ (Her, and Gen., vii. 200); 
Brook goes on to say that Watson desired 
Gough’s permission tosend him one (loc. cit.), 
no doubt the surviving copy of the second 
edition which was annotated, amongst others, 
by Brook and Gough (ibid., 200-1). In view 
| of Barritt’s statement, of which Nichols was 
| unaware, as it was not printed till 1879 in 
| the Cheshire Sheaf (1st Ser.), i. 202, I 
| 

| 





would suggest that fifteen copies is an error, 
| and that ‘‘ about a dozen’’ covers the first 
two editions issued for the purpose already 
noted, the first consisting of six copies as 
usually stated, and the second of a further 
‘* five or 6ix.”’ 

The copy of the first edition which was in 
the library of the Royal Institution in 1871 
is sometimes said to be the only one remain- 
ing (e.g., ibid., vii. 197; EKarwaker, loc. cit.), 
but another was sold by auction in Man- 
chester on 18 Dec., 1879, for £5 (Local Glean. 
Mag., ed. Earwaker, January, 1880, p. 277). 
The copy in the library of Evelyn Philip 
Shirley at Lower Eatington Park, Warwick- 
shire, in 1871, was then thought to be the 
only surviving example of the second edition 
(Her, and Gen., vii. 200). Are any other 
copies known of the two trial editions, and 
what has become of the auctioned and Shir- 
ley copies? Holland Watson (Gregson, 
‘ Portfolio of Fragments,’ 3rd ed. 208 ; ‘Palat. 
Note-bk.,’ i. 72; iii. 116), born on 30 Oct., 
1751, O.S. (note by Wm. Fergusson Irvine, 
F.S.A.), is made author of the book in 
Plomer’s ‘ Dict. of Printers and Booksellers 
1726-7’ (p. 87) by a curious mistake. 


H,. 1; 


RCHERY BUTTS temp. ELIZABETH.— 

I should like to hear where information 
may be found as to the conditions under which 
archery was practised in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in this country. It 
seems natural to suppose that as the use of 
gunpowder extended, and the fire-arm began 
to supersede the cross-bow as the weapon of 
the soldiery, the practice of archery would 
assume the character of a sport rather than 
of the serious occupation which it had form- 
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erly been. But there can be little doubt that 
in most cases the same fields or common-lands 
which had served in earlier days would still 
be used for practice with the bow, and it 
seems probable that where such a place or 
field-name as ‘‘ The Butts’’ still persists, 
tradition has preserved the actual site where 
archery was practised in Elizabethan or still 
earlier days. 

In some early maps of the county of Hert- 
ford (Sellers 1676, Moll 1700), ‘‘ Bennetts 
Butts’’ are shown as being quite close to 
the village of ‘‘ Harding,’’ now called Har- 
penden; but the old name of the butts has 
now been lost, and does not appear even on 
the 25-in. Ordnance map, though oral tradi- 
tion in Harpenden has still preserved the ap- 
proximate site of ‘‘ the old Archery Butts.’’ 
But it seems very curious that at the end 
of the seventeenth century a map of the whole 
county, on quite a small scale (5 miles to the 
inch), should show the position of the archery 
butts in a tiny village—in fact, a mere ham- 
let, such as Harpenden was then; and it 
would be interesting to know what it was 
that appears to have given such special im- 
portance to these particular butts. Any in- 
formation on the point, or reference to any 
works which would help to elucidate. it, or 
more generally to throw light on the early 
history of archery in this country, would be 
welcomed. 

Bernakp P. ScATTERGOOD. 

Harpenden. 


“ DADGER.’’ — I have noted your letters 
about ‘‘ corn cadger ’’; around here (in 
Wilts) a corn-merchant’s outrider is called 
a “badger.” Why? 
JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


LOUR-THEORY IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES.—St. Thomas Aquinas at Summa 





contra Gentiles Lib, I. Cap. Ixii., says 
“omnes colores mensurantur albo.’”’ What 
exactly had he in mind in saying white is 
the standard for all colours? Was any such 
idea as that white somehow equals all the 
colours of the visible spectrum current in 
his day ? 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


DELINA PATTI: HER BIRTHPLACE. 
—Where was Adelina Patti born and 
where did she spend her childhood? From 
one source I gather that it was at Kensing- 
ton; from another that it was in New York. 


J. F. Nicwott. 


LFRED COCK, Q.C.: HIS MORE COL- 
LECTIONS.—Alfred Cock died in 1898. 
It is stated in a notice of his death that he 
had collected a library of about one hundred 
and fifty books and manuscripts relating to 
Sir Thomas More, which were due to be sold 
at Sotheby’s in course of that year. Is it 
known what became of this collection? 


Mark TEUGH. 


RECORDS OF THE HUGUENOT NOBIL- 

ITY.—In a Life of Rachel, Lady Rus- 
sell, published in 1819, ‘‘ by the Editor of 
Madame du Deffand’s Letters,”’ it is stated 
that it proved at the time impossible to dis- 
cover to what district of France belonged the 
Ruvigny family, from whom Lady Russell 
was descended on her mother’s side. ‘‘ Such 
was the total neglect,’’ we read, ‘‘ which be- 
gan to be shown to the Protestants in France 
at this period |i.e., the earlier half of the 
seventeenth century] and so much did their 
religion exclude them from every public re- 
cord, that the author of these pages, after 
much enquiry at Paris some months ago, in 
the King’s and other libraries,’ not only 
failed to find out where the family came 
from, but also to discover their arms in any 
genealogical work. 

How far is this to be taken literally ? Have 
genealogists in our own day any difficulty in 
tracing the descendants of the Huguenot 
nobility ? 

L. C. 


ISHOP ROBERT GROSSETESTE. — 

I have lately come across the name of 

the famous Bishop of Lincoln in a list of 

thirteenth-century saints, with Oct. 9 as his 

day. When was he canonized? Were any 

miracles alleged to have been performed by 
him ? 

O. N. 


‘T ETTRES DU MARQUIS DE 

ROSELLE.’ — This is an eighteenth- 
century French novel by Mme Elie de Beau- 
mont. Can anyone tell me anything about 
it? Or about its author? 1 believe good 
critics of the time admired the book. 


R. E. 


ANDERSON OF NEW BYTH AND KIRK- 

TOWN, STRICHEN.—I should be glad 
if any of your readers could add to the fol- 
lowing pedigree which has been compiled from 
a bundle of old letters discovered in an old 
box. 
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The first of the family appears to have 
been a Mr. Anderson who had a farm at 
New Byth, Aberdeenshire, and it is thought 
that he was a minister. His Christian name 
and the name of his wife are unknown. He 
had, so far as is known, two sons, Alexander, 
of Kirktown, Strichen, and Thomas. The 
first-named had issue: 

1. John Anderson, Sergt. 4th Battery 
Royal Artillery, and he was at Montreal in 
1814. He married a young lady with 200 
acres of land at Pleasure, and had several 
children. 

2. William Anderson of Strichen. He was 
born in 1776, and married, in 1796, Mar- 
garet, dau. of Robert Birnie by his wife 
Euphemia, daughter of Hugh Rose, of Tyrie, 
and his wife Christina Innes. Margaret 
Birnie was born in Tyrie in 1774, and died 
in 1846. They had issue: 

(1) William Anderson of Tarfat, Strichen, 
died about 1876. He had married Margaret 
Robb, and had issue: 

Margaret Anderson; William, b. 1827; 
Catherine, b. 1829; James, b. 1831; Barbara, 
b. 1833; Hellen, b. 1836; John, b. 1844; 
George, b. 1848. 

(2) John Anderson. 

(3) Alexander Anderson, b. about 1805. 
He claimed to be the heir to the Stow (near 
Edinburgh) estates and, I understand, con- 
sulted his kinsman, Sir Alexander Anderson, 
advocate, and Provost of Aberdeen, with a 
view to making a claim thereto. 

(4) Anthony Anderson. Whom did he 
marry? He had a son named after him. 

(5) James, married, first, Margaret ——, 
who died in 1848, and secondly, Mary Mac- 
donald. 

(6) Francis; and four daughters: Mar- 
garet, Catherine, Barbara, and Hellen. 

3. Mary; 4. Elizabeth; 5. Margaret; 
6. Isabella; 7. Jeannie; 8. Jemima. She 
married a Mr. Rankin, and had a son, Alex- 
ander Rankin, a master mariner, who traded 
between the Clyde and America. What is 
known of him? 9. Christina. 

Thcmas, the second son, married and had 
a son Thomas, a feuar in New Pitsligo. He 
married Helen ——, who died 11 Apr., 1850. 

Any information will be appreciated. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 
HEXAMETERS IN MODERN POETRY. 


—I would like to have lists of modern 
short poems written in this metre. 





——__.. 


Replies. 


BURIAL-PLACES OF ENGLISH 
SOVEREIGNS. 
(clxviii. 98, 155, 173, 191, 208, 231, 247). 


Cuaries I, 
The Opening of His Tomb: a Contrast. 


()N the evening of April 1, 1813, a 

procession wiith flambeaux from Wind- 
sor Castle passed into St. George’s Chapel. 
There were the Prince Regent, his brother, 
Sir Henry Halford, and several others. They 
went down into the passage that was being 
constructed to the tomb-house of George III, 
and came ito a roughly made opening into 
the vault of Henry VIII. The little physician 
looked round and said ‘‘ Here it is,’’ point 
ing to a leaden coffin on trestles, covered with 
a black pall. When this was removed a 


‘plain coffin was disclosed with a leaden band 


across it, on which was the inscription: 
“King Charls’’ (no e). An opening was 
made in the upper part; within was a decayed 
wooden coffin. When this, too, was opened, 
there appeared a body wrapped in a cere- 
cloth. The wrapping was opened apparently 
with the same instrument as had opened the 
coffin, a plumber’s chisel. After a time ap 
peared the King’s head with a black ribbon 
round the neck. With some difficulty the 
head was separated and lifted out. This, 
too, must have been done with the chisel, 
which was used to cut through the stitches 
with which Trapham, Cromwell’s surgeon, 
had sewn on ithe head to the body. The 
plumber was told to take hold of the head; 
it was slippery and fell to the ground. The 
Prince swore at the poor man and_ went 
away. What happened then apparently, was 
that the chisel was again used and _ the 
severed 4th cervical vertebra removed. The 
head was returned to the coffin, this was 
closed, and the vault-wall re-built. The head 
in falling lost part of its surface. When the 
coffin had been closed, the plumber saw this 
small fragment on the floor and said, “ It’s 
no use opening it again,’’ and gave the frag- 
ment to his apprentice who was helping him, 
and who kept it. Later he had it put into 
a gold locket and wore it on his watch-chain. 
He showed this to Frith, the artist, in 1863, 
when he was sketching the interior of St. 
Ceorge’s for his picture of the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales and Princess Alex 
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andra. The severed vertebra was given by 
the Prince Regent to Sir Henry Halford, 
who had it preserved in a gold-lined lignum 
yite box. His descendant, not liking to re- 
tain so remarkable a relic, got into communi- 
cation with Edward Prince of Wales and 
he, with the consent of Queen Victoria, re- 
turned iit to the vault. 

Now notice the difference between the next 
proceeding and that of 18135. The Prince, 
with the chief mason, the dean, and one or 
two more, went to the Chapel. The slab over 
the vault was raised, a brick or two of the 
crown of the vault removed, and a light let 
down so that the coffin could be seen. The 
casket was lowered on to the coffin; the light 
pulled up, the bricks re-mortared, the slab re- 
placed, and all was over, performed wiih 
the greatest solemnity. The Prince insisted 
on doing the replacement himself, lying down 
on his chest, flat. He found the cord was 
too short, so he and the others knotted their 
handkerchiefs together and thus enabled the 
casket to be accurately rested on the coffin. 

T have condensed the itwo accounts, the 
earlier from printed records; the later from 
the account given by an eye-witness. 


F. Wiii1aM Cock, M.D. 


UERIES FROM  SCOTT’S ‘RED- 
GAUNTLET’ (celxviii. 263).—(1) Of 
Gustavus Katterfelto (d. 1799), the ‘ Con- 
cise Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
says : 

Conjurer and empiric; appeared in London 
during the influenza epidemic of 1782, exhibi- 
ting in Spring Gardens; referred to by Peter 
Pindar and Cowper; gave microscopic and mag- 
netic demonstrations. 

(2) Can it be that Miss Dolly MacIzzard 
was ‘“‘armour-plated,” proof against attack 
from any side? Armour worn in the Civil 
War in the seventeenth century was spoken 
of as “‘back and breast.’’ The King at 
Naseby had ‘‘ back and breast on.’’ Crom- 
well wrote (26 July, 1651): ‘It is desired 
we may have a thousand backs-and-breasts.’’ 
These quotations are in the Oxford Diction- 
arty, s.v. ‘‘back,’’ sb! 8. Or was she ex- 
tremely thin? Or extremely stout? Or does 
the expression mean that she was ‘‘neither one 
thing nor the other,’ and might be viewed 
indifferently from any angle? The Supple- 
ment to Joseph Wright’s ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ back,’’ has a quotation of 
the year 1824 relating to Galloway, to the 
efect that a gambler outplayed in the Scot- 
tish card game called Lent was said to be 





‘“‘lented’’; but, if the ‘‘ divide ’’ coincided 
with his defeat, he was said to be ‘‘ back 
and breested.’” Was Miss Maclzzard then 
‘thoroughly done for,’’ vanquished quite, 
desperate, no longer in the running? The 
game of three-card loo is called “ lant’’ or 
‘‘lanter’’ in the northern counties of Eng- 
land. 

(3) ‘*‘ Muisted,’’ or ‘‘ musted,’’? means 
(according to the ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’) ‘‘ powdered,” rather than ‘‘ scented 
[with musk]. The Scottish ‘‘ seventeen- 
hunder linen,’’ mentioned in Burns’s ‘ Tam 
o’ Shanter,’ is linen in the weaving of which 
1,700 threads go to the warp (Oxford Dic- 


tionary). The ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
gives more information about this trade 
term : 


By using a web-glass and counting the strands 
that appear under the square, the linen mer- 
chant can tell which hundred it belongs to. 
Seventeen-hunner linen was the fineness re- 
quired tor making shirts . . . The reed through 
which the threads are put in the loom deter- 
mines the fineness of the cloth. A reed with 
1,700 divisions would produce very fine linen. 

(7) The Oxford Dictionary, under ‘ knight,’ 
gives many examples of jocular titles denot- 
ing various trades or professions, for two of 
which Scott may have been responsible 
(“knight of the spigot,’’ “knight of the 
whipping-post ’’), but ‘‘ knight of the rain- 
bow ”’ is not among them. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 

(1) ‘‘ As full of wonders as one of Katter- 
felto’s advertisements ’’ is a reference to the 
advertisements of the conjurer and empiric, 
Gustavus Katterfelto, which were headed 
““Wonders! Wonders! Wonders!’’ Cowper, 
‘The Task,’ iv. 86, writes: 

And Katerfelto, with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wondering for his bread. 

See Katterfelto’s Life in the ‘D. N. B.,’ 
and the account in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ April 14, under ‘ Mountebanks.’ His 
name is presumably derived from the Ger- 
man village of Katterfeld, and he was said 
to have been originally a soldier in the Prus- 
sian service. He appeared in London about 
1782. He was a compound of a quack and a 
conjurer. The royal family are said to have 
visited his show. He died in 1799 at Bedale, 
Yorkshire, and his widow married John 
Carter, a Whitby publican, connected with 
the revival of the jet industry. 

(4) The ancient story of the knife poisoned 
on one side only, by which an object was 
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cut in two and the halves eaten by the 


poisoner and the victim, is given in Plutarch’s 
Life of Artaxerxes, chap. 19. Parysatis, 
wife of Darius II, King of Persia, and mother 
of Artaxerxes II. and Cyrus (of Xenophon’s 
‘ Anabasis’’) is said by this device to have 
murdered her son’s consort, Statira : 

These two princesses [Parysatis and Statira] 
had, in appearance, forgotten their old sus- 
picions and animosities, and began to visit 
and eat at each other’s table. But they did 
it with so much distrust and caution, as to 
make it a rule to eat off the same dish, and 
even off the same slices. There is a small bird 
in Persia which has no excrements, the in- 
testines being only filled with fat; on which ac- 
count it is supposed to live upon air and dew; 
the name of it is Rhyntaces. Ctesias writes 
that Parysatis divided one of these birds with 
a small knife that was poisoned one one side; 
and taking the wholesome part herself, gave 
the other to Statira ... she [S.] died in dread- 
ful agonies and convulsions.” (Translation of 
the Langhornes, vol. vi.). 

Ctesias, Plutarch’s authority, was a Greek 
who spent several years at the Persian court 
as King Artaxerxes’s physician. His 
‘ Persica,’ a history of that country, is only 
extant in a brief abridgment and in frag- 
ments. 

The story has passed into folk-lore. In the 
‘Marchen’ of the Brothers Grimm, no. 53, 
‘Sneewittchen,’ we find the jealous queen 
poisoning the heroine by means of an apple 
which she shares with her, giving her the red 
side, which was poisoned, and eating the 
other herself. My edition of the ‘ Marchen ’ 
(Berlin, 1893), containing 210 pieces, of 
course drops the interesting commentary, 
which I have only seen once. 
lel instances are cited there. 


Epwarp BEnSsLy. 


(5) In an index to Everyman’s Library 
Edn. of Burns’s poems, “ brent’ is stated 
to mean “‘ smooth, bright.’ 

John Anderson my Joe John 
When we were first acquent 
Your hair was like the raven 
Your bonny brow was brent. 
Burns. 
F. C. Gore. 
ELESMAINS (clxvi. 31; clxviii. 179). — 
M. Emile Leonard, Professor of the His- 
tory of Normandy at the University of Caen, 
writes that the name of the village Beaumais 
(Calvados) is to be found in a few texts 
under the forms Belmeis (1199), Belmés 
(1307), Beaumés (1195). This settles the 
point as to Bella Mansis and Belmeis being 











| 


the origin of the Belmeis or Bellman family, 
JoHN BEtiMan. 


JARADISE FOR ANIMALS  (elxviii, 

172).—In 1768 Richard Dean, b. 1738, 
B.A. of Brasenose College, Oxford, published 
in two duodecimo volumes a work entitled 
“An Essay on the Future Life of Brutes 
aioe It was published by the aid of 450 
subscribers. lt 1s a work of great merit. | 
have gone through the lists of all books pub- 
lished in Great Britain and, with one pos 
sible exception, no book on the topic has been 
published since. 

A copy of my work, ‘ Salvator Mundi, or, 
the Scope of Grace,’ is in the British Museum 
Library. In the first part I have collected 
481 passages from the Holy Scriptures, all 
teaching the immortality of the non-human. 
The voices of the Jewish and early Christian 
Churches are wholly in agreement, save for 
II Esdras and Origen’s ‘ Contra Celsum,’ a 
shallow pamphlet. The Church of Rome in 


| the Syllabus Errorum is definitely committed 


I expect paral- | 











to the denial of the immortality of animals, 
This is because Thomas Aquinas, in his task 


| of saving Aristotle for the Christian Church, 


misunderstood the meaning of the dianoetic 
soul. (See ‘Summa.’ Pars I. Quaestio Ixxv. 


Articulus iii., p. 134. Folio edition. Utrum 
anime brutorum animalium — sint subsist 
entes). Thomas is not always consistent, 


but he usually denies all reality to the 
intelligence and sufferings of the animal. 
‘Animalia bruta sunt sagacia quia diri- 
guntur a Deo sicut horologia.’’ (‘ Summa,’ 
ALI. Quaestio xxiii. 2. 3. m.). To a strict 
Roman Catholic cruelty to animals is im- 
possible; see ‘Catholic Dictionary,’ Addis 
and Arnold, p. 32. 

I have collected some hundreds of passages 
from writers of all kinds for and against 
the immortality of animals. 

1. Unfavourable ; The writer of II. Esdras; 
Origen; Jerome, Lactantius, Gregory; 
Nemesius as a neo-Aristotelian ; practically 
all Roman Catholics since Albertus Magnus; 
Calvin generally, but not invariably; Jacob 
Boehme; Bishops Pearson and Bull; Paley; 
Swedenborg; Simeon and Sydney Smith. 

Favourable are all Biblical writers; all the 
early Fathers; the later Eastern Fathers 
down to Oecumenius (? tenth century). Fav- 
ourable, too, are Luther and Chemnitz, Ben- 
gel, Rutter, Milton, Burnet, Addison, Butler, 
Toplady, Wesley, Blake, Cowper, Clarke, 
Pusey, Kingsley, ‘“‘ Lewis Carroll,’’ Turton, 
and many others. 
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Those modern scientists who have a belief 
in immortality invariably include the non- 
human. 

(Rev.) Epwin S. CHALK. 

Kentisbeare Rectory, Devon. 


AHOMED OF RYDER STREET (clxviii. 

226, 266).— In thanking Srr AmBrRosE 
Heat for his interesting note, I should add 
that the reference quoted by me occurs in a 
will made in 1843 by David Ochterlony Dyce 
Sombre (‘ D. N. B.’), which was printed with 
other exhibits in the case of ‘ Dyce Sombre 
against Troup, Solaroli (intervening), and 
Prinsep, and the Hon. East India Company 
(also intervening).’ The Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, in their judgement 





delivered on 1 July, 1856, rejected this will, 
in which Horatio Deen Mahomed was left 
£10,000. 

References to Sake Deen Mahomed have 
occurred in the Sussex County Magazine, 
December, 1934, and January, February and 
March, 1935. See also Bengal: Past and 
Present (the journal of the Calcutta Histori- 
cal Society), vol. xlvii., p. 133 (1934), where 
it is stated that in ‘The Travels of Mirza 
Abu Taleb Khan’ (trans. by Major Chas. 
Stewart and published in London, 1814) the 
Mirza speaks of having met in Ireland in 
December, 1799, Deen Mahomed, a Muslim 
gentleman from Murshidabad who had mai 
ried an Irishwoman. He had been brought 
up from childhood by an elder brother (who 
may have been a free merchant in Bengal) 
of Capt. (afterwards Lieut.-Col.) William 
Massy Baker (1759-1829) of the Bengal 
Army. This elder brother, on his return to 
Europe, took Deen Mahomed with him and 
sent him to school at Cork. In 1799 he was 
living with the Bakers at Fort William, 
Glanmire, 3 or 4 miles N.E. of Cork. Deen 
Mahomed had published a book “‘ giving an 
account of himself and of the customs of 
India,” and in a footnote (probably added 
by Stewart) it is added that he ‘‘ lately kept 
the Hookah Club House in George St., Man- 
chester Square.’’ (According to the ‘D.N.B.’ 
F. H. H. A. Mahomed died at his house in 
Manchester Square). 

The name of Deen Mahomed’s book, which 
is not given in Bengal: Past and Present, is 
thus cited by Lowndes (‘ Bibliographers’ 
Manual,’ ed. Bohn, 1859, p. 1450): 

Mahomed (Deen, of Brighton): The Travels 


¢, a series of letters. Cork, 1794. 12mo. 2 
vols, 


I have not seen it. 


The Times, 15 Mar., 1935, gives details of 
the will of the Rev. James Deen Keriman 
Mahomed, of Hove, who died on 13 Jan., 
1935, aged 81. The Bursar of Keble College, 
Oxford, where the Rev. James D. K. 
Mahomed was in residence from 1873 to 1877, 
informs me that his father was F. Mahomed 
Esq., of Lansdowne Road, Brighton. 


H. B. 


I have a small stipple portrait of S. D. 
Mahomed, Shampooing Surgeon of Brighton. 
There is no other description. It shows a 
dark-skinned man, in the dress of the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. There is 
no artist’s name, but it was engraved by Mad- 
docks. I should think it likely that it re- 
presents Sake Deen Mahomed, referred to in 
this correspondence, 

D. A. H. Moszs. 


ONDON IN 1642: THE BRILL (clxviii. 

263).—Clinch, in his ‘ Marylebone & St. 

Pancras’ (1890), gives an account of this 
place which begins: 

A part of Somers Town is built upon the site 
of some ancient earthworks formerly known as 
“The Brill,’ the origin of which name has, 
with great probability, been supposed by Dr. 
Stukeley (Itinerarium, Vol. 11, p. 1) to be a con- 
traction of Bury Hill. ‘The same antiquarian, 
who sometimes allowed his speculations to be 
unduly influenced by his imagination, supposed 
these earthworks to be the remains of a Roman 
Camp. 

Clinch goes on to say that 
there is good reason for thinking that the earth- 
works at the Brill were of great antiquity, 
although the evidence brought forward is not 
sufficiently clear to determine in what age they 
were constructed. The theory of their Levins 
been a Roman camp is, however, completely 
exploded. 

Lysons (‘ Environs of London ’) thought it 
‘““not improbable that the moated areas near 
the church were the sites of the vicarage and 
rectory house,’’ which he says appear in a 
survey of the parish of St. Pancras dated 
1251. 

Another theory that has been advanced, 
and which is referred to by Wheatley (‘ Lon- 
don Past and Present’) is that the earth- 
works were part of the defences which were 
thrown up by the citizens of London during 
the Civil War. 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


The Brill was a tributary of the 
River Fleet which now runs as a sewer from 





Hampstead to the River Thames. 
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When the Midland Railway built Somers 
Town goods station at St. Pancras, they de- 
molished streets called Brill Row and Brill 
Street, named after the stream called The 
Brill. 

JoHN BELLMAN. 

“The Brill was a congeries of narrow and 
squalid streets, near Skinner Street, off the 
Euston Road: it was demolished when the 
Midland Railway Terminus was built. Brill 
Row and the Brill Tavern survived somewhat 
later. Stukeley derives the name from ‘Burgh 
Hill.’’’ More will be found in Walford’s 
‘Old and New London,’ vol. v., p. 342, sqq. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ULMER CENOTAPH IN BROTTON 
CHURCHYARD (clxvii. 404, 465; 
elxviii. 87, 100, 124, 210). — The following 
Bulmer family records are from the Torre 
MSS. in the Dean and Chapter Library at 
York. 

1. John Bulmer was Rector of Bulmer, 
Yorks, from 21 Sept., 1364, to his death in 
1399. 

2. Sir Ralph Bulmer, Knt., will dated 
the Feast of St. George the Martyr (23 April), 
1406; proved 10 May, 1406. Body to be 
buried in the church of Bulmer, Yorks. 

3. John Bulmer, was Rector of Bulmer, 
Yorks, from 24 Feb., 1412 to his death in 
1441; will dated 26 Nov., 1441. 

4. Robert Bulmer, of Bulmer (Yorks), gen- 
tleman; will dated 18 Jan., 1527 — to be 
‘‘buryed in ye church of St. Martyn”’ (at 
Bulmer). 

5. Sir William Bulmer, Knt., ‘‘ ye elder.”’ 
Will dated 6 Oct., 1531—to be buried in the 
church of (Kirk) Lethorne (Yorks.). 

6. Elizabeth Bulmer, of South Ottrington 
(Yorks), widow; will dated 10 May 1559— 
to be buried in the churchyard (of South 
Ottrington). 

7. Agnes Bulmer of Pynchyngthorpe 
(Yorks), widow; will dated 31 May, 1615— 
to be buried in the church (of Guisborough, 
Yorks), where her former husband was 
buried. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


Although there is a strong presumption 
that the Bulmer family were at one time 
connected with Darlington, the published re- 
cords are meagre. When in 1854 W. Hylton 
Dyer Longstaffe published his ‘ History of 
Darlington,’ very little seemed to be known 
of the Bulmers, whose name is perpetuated 
by the Bulmer Stone and the thoroughfare 





known as the Bull Wynd. A stone inserted 
in an old building in the Wynd bears the 
inscription: ‘‘ Anthonie Bvlmer and Marie 
Lasinbie,’’ the history of which has not been 
revealed, 

That there were Bulmers in Darlington in 
the seventeenth century is attested by record 
in the parish registers of the burial of Wil 
liam Bulmer in January, 1646. His wife 
Jenet was buried 6 Aug., 1621; within a 
couple of months after her death he married 
Agnes Gibson. The Darlington registers also 
record the burial, 1 June, 1711, of Alice, 
wife of Mark Bulmer, sailor, of Sunderland, 


| As Skirmingham, mentioned by Mr. Heppis, 
| is near Darlington, the William Bulmer of 


Skirmington may be the same as the Wil- 
liam Bulmer who was buried at Darlington. 

In another quarter altogether, in the 
parish registers of Esh in the western part 
of Co. Durham, I have come across a couple 
of Bulmer records : 

‘“Mr. Anthony Bullmir was buried the 
27th day of Aprill, 1683.’’ 

‘“Mr. Wm. Bulmer was buried the 23rd 
day of February, 1711.” 

I am unable to say what connection the 
Bulmers had with Esh unless it was a reli- 
gious one; Esh Hall was the seat of the 
prominent Roman Catholic family of Smythe 
now seated at Acton Burnell in Shropshire. 

At ante p. 100 Mr. R. B. Herre mentions 
two Roman Catholic priests as officiating at 
various places in the county of Durham, and 
incidentally refers to Stella. 

The Monthly Chronicle, Newcastle, for 
December, 1891, publishes a ‘ List of Catho 
lic Clergymen at Stella since the year 1700,’ 
from which I extract the following item: 

Whilst this incumbency became once more 
vacant, it was occasionally supplied by Rev, 
N. Boomer [Bulmer], O.S.B. of Lumley Castle, 
near Chester-le-Street, and Rev. Jo .Barlow, of 
Newhouse, until the arrival of Rev. Luke Wil 
son (1732). 

Is it possible to fit this Roman Catholic 
priest into the Bulmer pedigree? Boomer 
was a common variant for Bulmer. 

H. ASKEW. 


MILK CHOCOLATE (clii. 393; cli. 86, 

123).—Miss Jessie Sweet contributes an 
interesting article on Sir Hans Sloane to the 
Natural History Magazine of the British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.) for April, 1935 (pp. 
4964). Itis happily illustrated and includes 
a reproduction of an advertisement for 
Sloane’s milk chocolate on p. 62. 

J. ARDAGH. 





Apri, 27, 1935. 
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l 
Che Library. 

The Greek Anthology in Italy to the. 
Year 1800. By James Hutton. (Cornell 
University Press: Oxford University 
Press. 13s. 6d.). 

THE Greek Anthology has proved one of the 

most fascinating of the bequests of 

Ancient Greece. Wherever it has become 

known it has amused the literati and _ in- 

spired them to imitation or translation. To 
the original collectors it must have furnished 

a most delectable pastime of many-sided sattis- 

faction. The collector of the Palatine Antho- 

logy, which was discovered in the early years 
of the seventeenth century, remains nameless ; 
but the smaller Anthology was made, we 
know, by Maximus Planudes at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. The prin- 


cipal contents of the two are identical. Since 

the printing of ithe Palatine collection, to- 

wards the end of the eighteenth century, the 

Planudean has been set aside, but it is, of 

course, readers of the Planudean with whom 

Professor Hutton is dealing here. 

The stud 

he 


before us is preliminary to a 
survey of the place of the Greek Anthology 
in English literature. When assembling 
materials for this latter, Professor Hutton 
could not but perceive how all-pervading was 
the influence of intermediaries. Classical 
scholars in Italy and France, in particular 
those who practised the art of Latin verse, 
had shown English poets the way, and had 
spread knowledge of the epigrams out beyond 
direct acquaintance with the Greek. Some 
awareness in detail of this background is of 
real importance for an understanding of the 
fortunes of the Anthology in English, and 
also a great enhancement of one’s pleasure 
in the study. Professor Hutton’s learned 
and amply documented book will certainly 
earn him warm gratitude from workers in 
this field. 

The excellent Introduction, after consider- | 
ation of the Epigrams found in other Greek 
books, and a fine detailed discussion of their 
part in Latin Literature, puts together what 
has been ascertained concerning manuscripts 
of the Anthology and concerning general 
knowledge of the Epigrams before their ap- 
pearance in print. We pass then to editions 
of the Anthology and to the use made of it by 
neo-Latin and vernacular writers, and finally 
to examination of the theory of the Epigram, | 
and the modifications which it has undergone | 





in more modern times. 

The main part of the book consists of 
accounts of the several writers of epigrams 
who have made use either as imitators or 
translators of the Greek Anthology: Latin 
writers, first, up to c. 1650; then vernacular 
writers of the sixteenth century; then, the 


| writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


turies. Useful biographical notes precede 
the bibliographical and critical matter. To 
the firet and most important of these divisions 
is subjoined an appendix describing the 
books of select epigrams compiled by Soter 
and Cornarius and the translations offered 
by Vincent Obsopoeus in a Commentary on 
the Anthology. 

The most diligent of the Italian transla- 
tors—as an examination of the valuable 
Register concluding this volume soon makes 
clear — was Fausto Sabeo (c. 1478-c. 1558), 
whose book, ‘ Epigrammatum. . . Libri 
quinque,’ shows him as by no means content 
with a single version for each epigram trans- 
lated. The most interesting in the use he 
made of the epigrams is Politian, on whom 
Professor Hutton gives a particularly good 
essay. Then there is Marullus, whose awful 
fate—he was swallowed up in a quicksand— 
itself produced so many elegies and sepulch- 
ral epigrams; and, among later scholars, the 
Jesuit professor, Raimondo Cunich, who, in 
his appreciation and use of the Anthology, 
was continuing a soon established Jesuit 
tradition. The Anthology was made to play 
a considerable part in education. 

The seven or eight epigrams which the 
register shows to have been most popular, 
are very much those one might have expected. 
That on ithe Niobe of Praxiteles proved most 
attractive to the ingenious. Sabeo, it would 
seem, produced eleven versions of it. 

Leonidas’s epigram on the swallow that 
nested on a statue of Medea, though not in 
itself a specially good effort, was translated 
with uncommon frequency, and the itransla- 
tions illustrate a certain obtuseness in some 
of the clever people who made them. Leon- 
idas himself makes a point, and rather 
gracefully too, of the swallow’s having flown 
about so much (Alay 6Anv vncous re diimrapévyn 
av, xeddov) only to end in so weird and rash a 
choice of an abode; but this was evidently 
considered (let us except Marullus) a dero- 
gation from the proper brevity of the epi- 
gram and omitted. Thus Politian has: 

Medeae statua est, misella hirundo, 

Sub qua nidificas. Tuosne credas 

Huic natos, rogo, quae suos necavit? 
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_ An Italian translation by Vargas is better jof A. P. 16. 12. (Plato's epigram inviting 
in that respect, and neat too, but rather thin- | to rest under a pinetree) 


sounding and prosy: 
Rondinella 
Che varcasti tanti lidi, 
A Medea tuo nido or fidi? 
Speri tu che guardi i tuoi 
Chi dié morte ai figli suoi? 

Plato’s ’Aorépas cioadpeis ; the Muses’ retort 
to Aphrodite; Lais and her mirror, it goes 
almost without saying, have all been at- 
tempted again and again. Moschus’s ‘ Love 
Ploughing ’ was also a favourite. Politian’s 
version is among the best of them; Torelli 
and Parini, in Italian, make an elegant 
little poem on the theme rather than transla- 
tions ; Tasso twists the epigram to a new and 
more romantic meaning, where Love, instead 
of petulantly threatening Zeus, ito yoke him, 
as Europa’s bull, to the plough if he refuses 
him a harvest, is made to talk with his 
mother : 

. ella disse, a lui: ‘Che spargi, Amore? ’ 

Rispose; ‘ Cioie—e mieterd dolore!” 

And then itthere is Simonides’ epitaph for 
the fallen at Thermopylae, of which from 
eight or nine translations into Latin or 
Italian, Professor Hutton gives us four or 
five. Cicero made it: 

Dic, hospes, 

lacentes, 

Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 


Spartae nos te hic vidisse 


Guarino has: 
Dic Lacedaémoniis hac hospes parte iacere 
Dum illorum rigidis legibus obsequimur, 
which will hardly win anyone’s approval. 
Valla, perhaps, may be accounted a degree 
better : 
hic, peregrine, 


Nos Lacedaemoniis’ refer 


iacentes, , ; 
Exhibito illorum vocibus obsequio. 
Vargas has tried it twice: 
Va, passagiero; a Sparta di’, che noi 
Qui cademmo fedeli ai cenni suoi. 
and “in altera maniera”’: 
Va, passagiero; che noi — 
Sol per serbar sue leggi : 
Siam qui sepolii, a Sparta dir tu puoi. 
neither of which greatly commends itself. 
On the whole, Italian seems to lend ifself 
ill to the severer epigrams. The most charm- 
ing Italian example we have found here is 
the translation by the Abate Carlo Felice 
(fl. 1785)—whose translations are numerous- 


Vieni, riposati, 
O peregrino, 
All’ ombra placida 
Di questo pino, 

Che al dolce sibilo 
D’aura leggiera 
Risponde, ed agita 
La cima altera. 

Limpido e garrulo 
Tra sponda e sponda 
Il rio, che mormora, 
Increspa londa; 

E Pan capripede 
Del luogo donno, 
Con rozza fistola 
Invita al sonno. 


THe April Quarterly Keview is one of the 
best. of recent numbers in regard to vari- 
ety of interest. It begins with Mr. E. Beres- 
ford Chancellor’s happily conceived and lively 
series of pictures of ‘ London Under the Five 
Georges." ‘Some Philosophies in English 
Poetry,’ by Dean Selwyn, works out the idea 
that Acceptance, Escape and Conquest are 
three of the master-principles of English 
poetry. Mr. John Gore has a pleasant, com- 
pact subject, which he illustrates from some 
amusing contemporary sources, in ‘ The Last 
Invasion of Britain’ — the descent of the 
French upon Fishguard in 1797, repelled in 
three days. Mr. Rex Clements takes us back 
to poetry, discussing ‘ The Angels in Paradise 
Lost,’ upon whom, after detailing their dif- 
ferences from the angels in Holy Writ and 
Jewish tradition and Dante, he concludes 
that they are the gigantic personifications of 
the varied aspects of Milton’s own lofty spirit. 
‘The Tragedy of Nanga Parrat’ is mov- 
ingly related by Mr. C. F. Meade. Mr. Igna- 
tius Phayre begins his account of ‘ The 
Indians of To-day’ with the lines from the 
‘ Philoctetes.’ In ‘ Brussels over Fifty Years’ 
Mr. Frederic Whyte breaks a lance with Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton over the charms of the Bel- 
gian capital—to say nothing of her just fame 
as a mother of men. ‘ Industrial Develop- 





ment in Soviet Russia,” by an_ unna 
writer, will certainly and deservedly attract 
attention. 

CORRIGENDA. 

At ante, p. 268, col. 1, 1. 9 from end, for 
“May” read August, and 1. 8 from end for 
“and xii” read xii and revi. BS 

At ante p. 282. col. 2, 1. 2, for “clvi.” read 


elavi. 
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